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A UNIQUE LABOR MAGAZINE 


A monthly magazine of seventy pages or more, bearing marks of excellent 
press work, with only a moderate amount of advertising, interestingly illus- 
trated, carrying national and international news, and contributed articles 
comparable to many that appear in the best selling monthly magazines, as well 
as a great deal of matter of interest to local labor groups, all for $1.50 a 
year - such is the LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS JOURNAL. It is in every sense a labor 
paper, dominated by the labor point of view, yet few labor publications are 
edited with ag much regard for facts and a scientific treatment of the facts. 
It is the official organ of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and is 
edited by Albert F. Coyle, » young man who was trained in Yale Divinity School 
for the ministry. Since the magazine goes to all members of the Brotherhood, 
it is probably safe to assume that it has much to do with the formation of 
opinion among this large grovp of workers. It is not only a labor organ but a 
family magazine. 


The Journal is offering ® series of articles by churchmen which begins 
in the January number with an article by Professor Harry F. Ward. The.title of 
the series is "What has the Church for the Workingman", and the title of the 
first article is "Challenge of Religion". Professor Ward tells the Brotherhood 
Engineers that "those who seek justice for all will find it for themselves and 
will discover also the world of plenty and of brotherhood. Wherever science 
touches tho world of work it constantly affirms that the things men call good 
and beautiful are also true, that the motive forces in efficient production 
are the principles of justice and brotherhood. This is the last word of in- 
dustrial engineers concerning efficient business organization. There is also 
the witness of that great company who have lived and died in the faith that 
the dream of the ages concerning a brotherly world is a possibility." The 
other contributors to the series, which will run from January to August, are: 
Dr. John A. Ryan, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Rabbi Stephen 8. Wise, Dean 
Charles R. Brown, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, es Charles D. Williams, and 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes. 


Among the striking contributions to the January issue are the follow- 
ing: "The Building Guilds of England", by Charles Harris Whitaker, Editor of 
the Journal of the American Institute of Architects; "Labor in 1922 - A Re- 
view", by Professor John R. Commons; "Public Ownership of the Nation’s Power", 
by Carl D. Thompson, Secretary, Public Ownership League of America; and "Food 
and Friendship for the Russian People", by Dr. Wilbur K. Thomas, Executive 
Secretary, American Friends Service Committee. In his article on the Building 
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Guilds, Mr. Whitaker describes the house building program of the Guilds which 
eliminates profit, makes labor power the basis of credit, demonstrates the pos- 
sibility of a democratic organization in industry, and proves that better and 
cheaper houses can be built by them than under private contract. He says of 

the Guildsmen: "They were working not for a profit but for a fair and contin- 
uous wage, as opposed to the old basis of a varying wage and a high percentage 
of unemploywent." The Building Trades Employers became uneasy over the situ- 
ation in 1921, when the Guilds were first taken seriously, and Mr. Whitaker 
concludes that the employers were able "to bring sufficient pressure to bear on 
the Ministry of Heaith to have it call a halt in the awarding of houses to the 
Guilds, and to demand a change in the terms of the Guild contracts." Concluding 
his account, Mr. Whitaker says: “Everything may be urged to prove that the 
Guild idea is unsound. The case is still before the jury of mankind and the 
verdict has not yet been written. But, on the other hand, it seems difficult to 
believe that such an ideal cannot have a fair trial. We speak glibly of services 
we preach about it} we exalt it as the great principle of industry. But under 
our system we can only give that degree of service which does not interfere with 
profit. The Guilds believe that that difficulty is basic, and that we must 

get rid of the obstacle of.profit in order to make industry a real service." 


Professor Commons’ review of labor in 1922 comments on the disastrous 
result to labor of wide-spread strikes, and proposes to the Engineers that labor 
organizations consider investing in strong strike funds, which, he says, might 
yield a higher rate in increased wages than any possible profits in the cooper- 
ative undertakings in which the Engineers are investing. Hs cites the case of 
a British union which maintained a strike fund large enough to support its mem- 
bership during a whole year’s idleness. Such a fund Professor Commons thinks 
an excellent insurance against the cutting down of wages. Referring to the 
"downfall of the Railroad Labor Board", he says that it was the function of the 
Board to act as "shock absorber in industrial disputes." He considers that the 
handling of the shopmen’s strike last Summer "doomed the Labor Board’s effec- 
tiveness", but that quite apart from that, the legislation creating the Board 
was fundamentally unsound. It was asked to legislate, as well as administer the 
law. The Daugherty injunction Mr. Commons calls the most sweeping since the 
Debs’ injunction of 1894 and a usurpation of legislative power in disregard to 
an act of Congress. Suits for damages, he believes, brought against trade 
unions constitute a greater menace to labor than injunctions "because the mere 
filing of a suit by an employer, or by a union man or & non-union man, claiming 
damages, may tie up tne funds of @ union at the very beginning of a strike, even 
though the suit afterwards is dropped or decided in favor of the union." 


Dr. thomas’ account of the sufferings of the Russian people is graphic 
andi circumstantial. Of the sufferers in the famine he says, "It will take at 
least five years for these peasants to get back on a self-supporting basis, even 
if the crops are good next summer. It willetake that long before the poasants, 
who have to start over again, can get enough ahead to buy horses, seeds, tools 
and clothing for their own individual needs. ... Food and friendship are the 
two supreme needs cf the Russian people." 


The December issue of the Journal was a cooperation number containing 
important articles on various phases of the cooperative movement. 


(Miniters desiring to secure the eight issues containing these special articles 
Can subscribe to the Journal from January to August inclusive for $1.00. 
Address 1126 Engineers Building, Cleveland, Ohio.) 
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THE CONFERENCE FOR PROGRESSIVE POLITICAL ACTION 


The meeting of the Conference for Progressive Political Action held in 
Cleveland, December 11-14, 1922, adopted the following statement of aims: 


On behalf of the producers and consumers we demand -- 
1. The repeal of the Cummins-Esch’ railroad law and operation of the railroads 
for the benefit of the people. The public control of water power in the 
interest of the people. 
2. The direct election of the President and Vice-President by the people and 
extension of direct primary laws in all states, 
3. That Congress end the practice of the courts to declare legislation uncon- 
stitutional,. 
4, Enectmant of the Norris-Sinclair Consumers’ and Producers’ Financing Cor- 
poration bill, designed to increase prices farmers receive and reduce prices 
consumers pay for farm products, and the creation of an independent system of 
food producers’ credits. 
5. Increased tax rates on large incomes and inheritances and payment of a 
soldiers’ bonus by restoring the tax on excess profits. 
6. Legisiation providing minimum essential standards of employment for womeng 
equality for women and men while improving existing political, social and 
industrial standards, and state action to insure maximum benefit of federal 
waternity and infancy acts. 


The conference also passed a resolution requesting progressive mombers 
of Congress "to act as a People’s Bloc and to work for the People’s Progressive 
program", and direct the Chairman and Secretary of the Conference to convene 
these progressive members as scon as the new Congress opens, to organize them 
for action. 


The People’s Legislative Service which is closely affiliated with the 
Conference for Progressive Political Action has already sent out from its Wash- 
ington office a draft of a bill to provide for presidential primaries for which 
the Service seeks support with a view to its enactment into law in the various 
states. It provides for the holding of presidential primaries in the state on 
tho first Tuesday of April in each presidential year and for the compulsory 
filing of nomination papers for each candidate not later than the last Tuesday 
of February of that year. The official ballot is to be made up of the several 
party tickets arranged in alphabetical order according to the party name. The 
names of the candidates on each ticket are to be arranged according to surname, 
The candidate of each party receiving the largest number of votes cast for cane- 
didates of that party is to be declared nominated. The candidate thus chosen 
must, ten days prior to the holding of the national convention for the nomina- 
tion of candidates for president and vice-president of the party in question, 
file with the Secretary of State his designation of delegates to the national 
convention: four delegates at large and two for each congressional district, 
aud tWo alternate delegates at large and two for each congressional district. 


The letter accompanying the draft states that "it embodies as far as 
possible the best features of existing statutes", and that it may likely “have 
to be modified in certain details for each state to conform with other election 
laws." It is stated that the bill has been drawn in response to a demand from 
many states. It is in accord with the second resolution adopted by the Cleve- 
land Conference. 
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THE WOMAN’S INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


The conference held under the auspices of the Woman’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor in Washington, on January 11-13, brought together 
200 delegates from 42 states, who represented 65 organizations, among which 
were the National Manufacturers Association, American Association of Social 
Workers, League of Women Voters, American Association of University Women, 
Trade Union League, various trade unions, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Federal Council of Churches, National Catholic Welfare Council, Council of Jewe- 
ish Women, Home Missions Council, Girl Scouts, American Federation of Labor. 


The conference was not called with reference to any special issue or 
controversy, but was held rather in the interest of securing light and mutual 
understanding with reference to industrial policies, both on the part of the 
Government and on the part of private organizations, The National Association 
of Manufacturers was represented on the program; also various workers’ organi- 
zations. For the most part, however, the discussion was carried on by people 
whose only stake in the matter was a concern for and familiarity with the so- 
cial aspects of the problem; among them some of the most eminent intellectual 
and social leaders in America, The conference was marked by free discussion 
and by comparatively little class feeling and sex antagonism. Although views 
were presented which seemed to be in sharp opposition, there was a general re- 
ceptivity toward all honest expression of opinion. Emphasis was laid upon the 
necessity for improving the condition of working women, and although there was 
reluctance to grant any extreme limitations upon women, the ultimate fact was 
faced that in the present situation women do carry responsibility for home life 
and family relationships which are not carried by men, and that therefore they 
have @ somewhat different status industrially. It was apparent that in the 
minds of most of the delegates this condition warranted modification of condi- 
tions of work for women, The need of women officials in the enforcement of 
women’s labor laws was brought to the attention of the conference. It was urged 
that women should be appointed to all governmental boards and commissions, fed- 
eral and state, dealing with wages and welfare legislation. Emphasis was laid 
also upon the necessity of prohibiting child labor. 


In the presentation of women’s wages, and also in the discussion of 
general labor legislation for women, the point was steadily stressed that it 
was minimum standards that were advocated and that these would in no way take 
the place of either labor organization or the experimentation or leadership of 
employers. In the course of the discussion a challenge was thrown out by Miss 
Nanny Burrows, of Washington, D. C., who called attention to the fact that some 
56 per cent of all of the colored women in the country who were working were 
employed in domestic service, She pointed out that a large number of the or- 
ganizations there represented were in a position to influence the conditions 
of these workers without recourse either to legislation or organization, Other 
colored women stated that their race was inextricably bound up at present with 
the question of minimum standards and advocated legislative measures for the 
protection of this group. 


Among the resolutions passed were the following: "We recognize with 
appreciation the standards already established by progressive management, and 
urge their more general adoption. We recognize also the important influence of 
constructive agreement between employers and wage-earners, which has played so 
large a part in establishing standards, By these means and by the action of 
the community, we ask freedom of choice of occupation, and that provision for 
training and wage rates be determined without prejudice because of sex. These 
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things we ask in justice to women and because we believe that upon them depend 
the health, happiness and spiritual development of women themselves, and through 
them, the development of children and the protection of the life of the family." 


"We urge that organizations represented here give support to the federal 
and state agencies through which facts are collected and given to the public, 
and that on the basis of these facts we build up a program for the intelligent 
share of women in humanizing industrial processes." 


THE CASE OF THE PUEBLO INDIANS 


The contest over the Bursum Indian Land Bill (Senate 3855) involving the 
fate of the Pueblo Indians, a contest which has been dramatized by the spectac- 
ular appearance of repressntatives of these Indians at Washington, derives a 
part of its importance from its relation to current politics, but is in itself 
of very manifest concern to the nation. The Indian Welfare Committee of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs has undertaken very aggressively to defend 
the Indians from what is considered to be an entirely unwarranted attack upon 
their lands. The Pueblos live in New Mexico, Their number is estimated at 
from 8,000 to 11,000, and they live in about 20 pueblos, or villages, several 
thousand feet above the sea. Mr. John Collier, who spent a year among these 
poople, declares that these pueblos were ancient when Cortez came to Mexico. 
Their community life, commonly designated by the term tribal relations, is of 
interest to the sociologist because of its communal character. 


The government’s policy toward the Indians has been characterized by 
an effort to break up these tribal relations and to treat every Indian as an 
individual, This involves the breaking up of the tribal lands into allotments, 
in other words, imposing our economic civilization upon these Indians. It ap- 
pears that the grants of Pueblo Indian lands were patented during the first 
Lincoln administration and that Mr. Lincoln took an especial interest in secur- 
ing the Indians’ rights, About 17,000 acres were assigned to each Pueblo and 
held in common by the inhabitants of the village. It appears further that many 
encroachments upon their lands have been suffered by the Indians from which 
they seek relief, 


An account of the situation published by the Indian Welfare Committee 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs states that in the San Juan Pueblo, 
of the 4,000 acres of irrigable land 3,412, are in the hands of adverse claim- 
ants leaving 580 acres to the Indians, There are about 480 of these Indians 80 
that each has less than 2 acres on which to support himself. 


The same document contains a summary of the Committee's conclusions con- 
cerning the Bursum bill which has been championed by the administration for the 
purpose of settling the claims upon the Pueblo Indian land on the part of out- 
siders? 

1, It stultifies the government and adds another failure to its record 
in dealing with dependent peoples. 

2. It will ruin the Pueblo Indians by the loss of their lands and in a 
short time utterly destroy them. 

8, It will not benefit the settlers who will be trapped in ‘endless 
litigation and unlimited expenses incident thereto. 


Hearings have been going forward on the Bursum bill and it appears that 
it now has little chance of pasgage although the bill is stoutly defended by 
its sponsors, The opponents of the bill are advocating in its place the Jones 
bill which is now before the Sub-Committee of the Senate Public Lands Committee. 


— 
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The Jones bill provides for the establishment of a court to be known as a Court 
of Pueblo Indian Land Claims composed of three justices to be appointed by the 
President with the approval of the Senate. The bill makes provision for the 
settlement of claims against the Indian lands with protection of the Indians’ 
rights. 


Since it is estimated that there are 330,000 Indians in the United 
States and 25,000 in Alaska the Pueblo Indians are not of great numerical im- 
portance. Attention has been focused upon them in this connection however be- 
cause Of the principles involved in the question of national policy that has 
been raised. The General Federation of Women’s Clubs through its Indian Wei- 
fare Committee is seeking support for the Jones bill. 


“THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN COMMERCIAL" 


The twelve reconstruction numbers of the Manchester Guardian, each a 
magnum opus in itself, are complete with the January number, and the paper an- 
nounces that it will begin in February a new 1923 series, also edited by Mr. 
Joun Maynard Keynes, which will report "special studies on current economic con- 
ditions in: Europe". The subscription price to the Manchester Guardian Commer- 
cial for Americans is 18 shillings yearly. 


In introducing the surrent number which closes his series Mr. Keynes 
says: "In our present confusion of aims, is there enough clear-sighted Pyblic 
Spirit left to preserve the balanced and complicated organization by which we 
live? Communism is discredited by events; Socialism, in its old-fashioned in- 
terpretation, no longer interests the worlds; Capitalism has lost its self-con- 
fidence, Unless men are united by a common aim or moved by objective princi- 
ples, each one’s hand will be against the rest, and the unregulated pursuit of 
individual advantage may soon destroy the whole. There has been no common pur- 
pose lately between nations or between classes, except for war," He considers 
that the future of Kurope depends chiefly upon the conviction which the people 
hold on the principles of pacifism and population, "In the light of present 
knowledge I am unable to see any possible method of materially improving the av- 
erage human lot which does not include a plan for restricting the increase in 
numbers." 


In this issue Georges Duhamel describes the attitude of the French in- 
tellectuals and characterizes the entire trend of European thought. While he 
finds an unorganized group that is "devoting earnest thought to the presarious 
situation of our civilization" in the main "men of the old type" are still gov- 
erning Europe — politicans, diplomats, financiers and soldiers — under whose 
leadership not one of the policies amply discredited by the war has been set 
aside. 


H. N. Brailsford laments the submerging of the leisure class in Germany 
which is "sinking to a proletarian level". This to his mind means the end of 
culture. The leisure class is the “carrier" of this culture. In pre-war days 
it consisted "not of the rich but of the educated men and women of moderate 
means, for whom @ secure, if small, inherited income from land or investments 


purchased the leisure for intellectual pursuits. That class in Central Europe 
has been destroyed." 


Among the other contributors to the number, which is equivalent to a 
fair-sized volume, arv Lord Robert Cecil, Norman Angell, Henri Barbusse and 
G. Lowes Dickinson, There are included extensive surveys of the literature of 
reconstruction in Great Britain, France, Germany and Russia, of labor recon- 
struction in Great Britain; and of political and agrarian reconstruction, 


= 
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LLOYD GEORGE ON AMBRICA’S POLICY 


Speaking recently before the Foreign Policies Association in New York 
City, Mr. Phillip Kerr, formerly Secretary to Mr, Lloyd George, quoted the lat- 
ter as saying to him in regard to the policy of America in withdrawing from 
Europes 


"I am afraid this is going to make the solution of the problem impossi- 
ble. As long as the United States is represented in these post-war conferences, 
you have got a power which is disinterested, which stands steadily for moder- 
ation and common sense and goodwill; and, not only that, but you have got a 
collective body in the room, a body representing all the great, or many of the 
great nations, and it is possible for every nation to yield its own national 
point of view to something which is manifestly for the collective advantage of 
the civilized world. But now the conferences in the future are going to be a 
trial of strength, a tug of war, between England and France. There is going to 
be no authoritative party which can help lift the discussions on to a plane which 
is above the purely national plane, and each side is going to proceed on a pure- 
ly selfish basis, which alone will prevent a solution of every problem, and you 
are going to get France and England more and more head-on because there is no- 
body to help lift the thing above its being merely a collision between the in- 
terests of two nations, on to a more collective and more world-wide point of 
view." 


TOLERANCE FOR ALL 


The SEATTLE UNION RECORD, one of the best known labor papers of the 
West, states its attitude toward the Ku Klux Klan and measures advocated against 
it as follows: 


"Senator Walsh of Massachusetts urges Attorney General Daugherty to 
start a campaign of prosecution against the Ku Klux Klan similar to that 
launched against the I.W.W, 

"We hold no brief for the K.K.K. Contrariwise, we are emphatically op- 
posed to any Organization which would generate racial or religious animosities. 

"However that may be, we emphatically denounce the Suggestion made by 
Senator Walsh as un-American. The prosecution of the I.W.W. degenerated into 
persecution. That is what would result in the case of the K.K.K. 

"We would meet bigotry and intolerance with tolerance. We would avoid 
hysteria, knowing that hysteria begets hysteria. This is no time for violent 
talk. Instead it is a time when the call should go out for men and women to 
reason together." 


“MINISTERIAL TURN-OVER" 


A recent bulletin of the Rochester Federation of Churches points out 
aA remarkable record in the turn-over of pastorates in that city since Septem- 
ber 1, 1919, which has been as follows: ten out of fourteen Baptist churches 
have lost pastors; two out of four Congregational; all of the three Evangelical 
Association churches; one out of fourteen Lutheran churches; thirteen out of 
fourteen Methodist churches; ten out of twenty-one Presbyterian churches; siz 
out of thirteen Episcopal churches; one out of five Reformed churches; one of 
the two Disciples; the United Presbyterian; the Free Methodist; the Swedish 
Emanuel; the Unitarian and the Seventh Day Adventist churches; making a total 
of 52 churches that have had a change of pastorate and 49 that have not. 


